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rH€S€  two  little  people  sweet 
I  happened  one  day  to  meet ; 
"We  hear  you  are  making  a  picture-book," 
Said  they,  with  a  smile  and  a  roguish  look ; 
And  they  begged  so  hard  to  be  put  inside, 
I  couldn't  have  said  no  if  I  had  tried  ! 
So  I  put  their  heads  together 
In  the  merry  Summer  weather, 
And  in  they  went,  in  my  picture-book, 
Where  you're  certain  to  find  them  if  you  look. 
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/  OU  are  quite  sure,  Nellie,  that  you  will  not  be  sorry  by  and  bye — that 
^^         you   will   not   -want   your  money   for   anything   else  ? 

"Quite,   quite   sure,  Mother.     I  would   rather  think  that  one  little 
girl  was  happy  for  a  whole  month  than  spend  my  money  on  sweets." 

''But  the  doll's  perambulator  you  wanted,  and  Bob's  birthday  present?  I  do  not 
want  to  discourage  you,  dear,  but  if  you  promise  sixpence  a  week  you  must  .give  it, 
and  I  want  you  to  think  it  well  over  first." 

Mother  spoke  rather  anxiously.  She  had  so  often  seen  Nellie's  grand  plans  fade 
and  fall  away  and  be  forgotten,  and  she  wanted  her  little  girl  to  be  unselfish. 

"I  have  thought,"  said  Nellie  impatiently.  "I  have  thought  as  hard  as  possible 
ever  since  last  night,  and  I  have  quite  settled  to  give  my  whole  sixpence  every  week." 

"Very  well,  dear,"  said  Mother  cheerfully,  "then  that  is  settled,  and  I  will  write 
to  this  clergyman  in  London,  and  say  we  have  found  a  country  home  for  this  little 
girl  he  speaks  of,  and  that  we  have  made  up  the  seven  and  sixpence  a  week  between 
us.  She  is  to  live  with  old  Mrs.  Francis,  you  know,  on  the  green.  She  is  partly 
your  little  girl,  Nellie,  so  you  can  go  and  see  her,  and  we  must  try  and  make  her  as 
strong  and  happy  as  we  can." 

So  the  letter  went  flying  through  the  post,  and  brought  back  on  its  wings  a 
little  pale  girl,  with  dark  eyes,  and  straight  brown  hair — with  boots  a  world  too  large 
for  her,  and  a  shabby  red  frock,  with  a  very  starched  pinafore  to  hide  the  stains. 
Nellie  was  quite  delighted.  She  hurried  up  to  the  Rectory,  on  Saturday  morning,  with 
her  sixpence,  and  then  back  by  the  meadow,  so  as  to  pass  the  cottage  where  the 
pale  little  girl  was  hanging  out  some  scraps  of  washing  with  nimble  fingers. 

"She's  partly  mine,"  Nellie  said  to  herself,  as  she  peeped  over  the  hedge. 

"Miss,"  said  a  small  voice  shyly,  "Miss." 

"Yes,"  said  Nellie.     She  did  not  know  the  little  girl  had  seer\  her,  and  she  started. 

"Could  you  oblige  me,"  said  the  thin  voice,  "with  the  name  of  them  yellow 
flowers  ?" 


"They're  buttercups,"  said  Nellie,  "quite  common  things.  Do  you  mean  you've 
never  seen  a  buttercup  before  ?" 

"I've  never  seen  nothin',"  said  the  child,  "not  in  the  way  of  countiy  things.  I 
was  bred  and  born  in  London,  and  there  ain't  no  flowers  there — leastways  only  the 
hyacinths  and  tulips  in  the  parks;  there  ain't  no  sky  nor  nothin' — leastways  only 
sunsets  and  them  things,  over  Kensington  Gardens.  They  ain't  everywhere  like  as  they 
is  here." 

"Oh,  now  you  will  enjoy  this  month,"  said  Nellie. 

"Lor,  yes  !  miss,"  said  the  child,  "but  it's  a  bit  hard  on  mother." 

"But  you  couldn't  do  much  to  keep  her  ?" 

The  pale  little  girl  stared. 

"Why,  I  do  all  the  work  at  home,"  she  said.  "Mother  chars.  I  have  the  children 
on  me  from  morning  till  night — that's  what  wore  me  out — but  I'll  go  home  ever  so 
strong  again." 

"What's  your  name?"  said  Nellie. 

"Ruth,  Miss." 

"Well,  goodbye,  Ruth,"  said  Nellie  soberly.  "I  don't  believe  you're  a  bit  older 
than  me,  and  look  at  all  you  do." 

"It  comes  in  the  way  of  dooty,  Miss,"  said  Ruth. 

The  words  rang  with  a  new  and  pleasant  sound  in  Nellie's  ear,  as  she  hurried 
home.  When  she  offered  to  take  care  of  baby  whilst  Nurse  went  down  to  get  the 
dinner,  she  said  to  herself  that  it  came  in  the  way  of  "dooty."  When  she  offered  to 
hem  Bob's  sail  for  him,  she  had  Ruth's  pale  face  and  nimble  fingers  before  her  mind's 
eye,  and  it  made  the  tiresome  thing  easier. 

But  next   Saturday   something   happened  that   vexed  Nellie.     She  was  dressing  to 
go  out,  when  Bob  rushed  upstairs  and  banged  into  the  schoolroom.  "I  say,  Nell,  Nell," 
he  shouted.     "Where's   your   sixpence  ?     I've   got   threepence,  and  Baby's  given  me  a 
penny,  and  mother  twopence,  and  I've  promised  to  get  a  shillings- 
worth  of  fire-works  for  the  harvest   festival.     Mother   says   we 
may  go  on  the  last  day,  and  you  know  you  promised  to  help." 

Nellie  leant  over  the  bannisters  with  a  troubled  face. 

"I  can't — I  can't  really,  Bob.     I  wan't  my  sixpence." 

"Oh,  rot,"  said  Bob,  "don't  be  a  selfish  pig." 

"I'm  not,"    said   Nellie   indignantly,    "but  I  owe  it,   it  helps 
to  pay   for  Ruth.     I  couldn't  give  it  to  you?" 

"But  you  might,   Nell — just    for  once — you   can  make   it  up 
afterwards." 

"I  can't,"  said  Nell  faintly,  "I  promised." 

"Oh  bother  your    promises,"    said  Bob,    "I  call  it    a  regular 


J   OU  are  quite  sure,  Nellie,  that  you  will  not  be  sorry  by  and  bye — that 
~^r  you   will   not   want  your  money   for  anything  else  ? 

"Quite,   quite   sure,  Mother.     I  would   rather  think  that  one  little 
girl  was  happy  for  a  whole  month  than  spend  my  money  on  sweets." 

''But  the  doll's  perambulator  you  wanted,  and  Bob's  birthday  present?  I  do  not 
want  to  discourage  you,  dear,  but  if  you  promise  sixpence  a  week  you  must  give  it, 
and  I  want  you  to  think  it  well  over  first." 

Mother  spoke  rather  anxiously.  She  had  so  often  seen  Nellie's  grand  plans  fade 
and  fall  away  and  be  forgotten,  and  she  wanted  her  little  girl  to  be  unselfish. 

"I  have  thought,"  said  Nellie  impatiently.  "I  have  thought  as  hard  as  possible 
ever  since  last  night,  and  I  have  quite  settled  to  give  my  whole  sixpence  even-  week." 

"Very  well,  dear,"  said  Mother  cheerfully,  "then  that  is  settled,  and  I  will  write 
to  this  clergyman  in  London,  and  say  we  have  found  a  country  home  for  this  little 
girl  he  speaks  of,  and  that  we  have  made  up  the  seven  and  sixpence  a  week  between 
us.  She  is  to  live  with  old  Mrs.  Francis,  you  know,  on  the  green.  She  is  partly 
your  little  girl,  Nellie,  so  you  can  go  and  see  her,  and  we  must  try  and  make  her  as 
strong  and  happy  as  we  can." 

So  the  letter  went  flying  through  the  post,  and  brought  back  on  its  wings  a 
little  pale  girl,  with  dark  eyes,  and  straight  brown  hair — with  boots  a  world  too  large 
for  her,  and  a  shabby  red  frock,  with  a  very  starched  pinafore  to  hide  the  stains. 
Nellie  was  quite  delighted.  She  hurried  up  to  the  Rector)-,  on  Saturday  morning,  with 
her  sixpence,  and  then  back  by  the  meadow,  so  as  to  pass  the  cottage  where  the 
pale  little  girl  was  hanging  out  some  scraps  of  washing  with  nimble  fingers. 

"She's  partly  mine,"  Nellie  said  to  herself,  as  she  peeped  over  the  hedge. 

"Miss,"  said  a  small  voice  shyly,  "Miss." 

"Yes,"  said  Nellie.     She  did  not  know  the  little  giri  had  seeii  her,  and  she  started. 

"Could  you  oblige  me,"  said  the  thin  voice,  "with  the  name  of  them  yellow 
flowers  ?" 


"They're  buttercups,"  said  Nellie,  "quite  common  things.  Do  you  mean  you've 
never  seen  a  buttercup  before  ?" 

"I've  never  seen  nolhin',"  said  the  child,  "not  in  the  way  of  country  things.  I 
was  bred  and  born  in  London,  and  there  ain't  no  flowers  there — leastways  only  the 
hyacinths  and  tulips  in  the  parks;  there  ain't  no  sky  nor  nothin' — leastways  only 
sunsets  and  them  things,  over  Kensington  Gardens.  They  ain't  everywhere  like  as  they 
is  here." 

"Oh,  now  you  will  enjoy  this  month,"  said  Nellie. 

"Lor,  yes  !  miss,"  said  the  child,  "but  it's  a  bit  hard  on  mother." 

"But  you  couldn't  do  much  to  keep  her  ?" 

The  pale  little  girl  stared. 

"Why,  I  do  all  the  work  at  home,"  she  said.  "Mother  chars.  I  have  the  children 
on  me  from  morning  till  night — that's  what  wore  me  out — but  I'll  go  home  ever  so 
strong  again." 

"What's  your  name?"  said  Nellie. 

"Ruth,  Miss." 

"Well,  goodbye,  Ruth,"  said  Nellie  soberly.  "I  don't  believe  you're  a  bit  older 
than  me,  and  look  at  all  you  do." 

"It  comes  in  the  way  of  dooty,  Miss,"  said  Ruth. 

The  words  rang  with  a  new  and  pleasant  sound  in  Nellie's  ear,  as  she  hurried 
home.  When  she  offered  to  take  care  of  baby  whilst  Nurse  went  down  to  get  the 
dinner,  she  said  to  herself  that  it  came  in  the  way  of  "dooty."  When  she  offered  to 
hem  Bob's  sail  for  him,  she  had  Ruth's  pale  face  and  nimble  fingers  before  her  mind's 
eye,  and  it  made  the  tiresome  thing  easier. 

But  next   Saturday    something    happened  that   vexed  Nellie.     She  was  dressing  to 
go  out,  when  Bob  rushed  upstairs  and  banged  into  the  schoolroom.  "I  say,  Nell,  Nell," 
he  shouted.     "Where's   your   sixpence  ?     I've    got    threepence,   and  Baby's  given  me  a 
penny,  and  mother  twopence,  and  I've  promised  to  get  a  shillings- 
worth   of  fire-works   for  the   harvest    festival.     Mother   says   we 
may  go  on  the  last  day,  and  you  know  you  promised  to  help." 

Nellie  leant  over  the  bannisters  with  a  troubled  face. 

"I  can't — I  can't  really,  Bob.     I  wan't  my  sixpence." 

"Oh,  rot"  said  Bob,  "don't  be  a  selfish  pig." 

"I'm  not,"    said   Nellie   indignantly,    "but  I  owe  it,   it  helps 
to  pay   for  Ruth.     I  couldn't  give  it  to  you?" 

"But  you  might,   Nell — just   for  once — you   can  make   it  up 
afterwards." 

"I  can't,"  said  Nell  faintly,  "I  promised." 

"Oh  bother  your    promises,"    said  Bob,    "I  call  it    a  regular 


do — what  business  have  you  to  give  things  to  that  girl,  when  you  promised  them  to 
me.  It's  beastly  of  you,  that's  what  it  is*  You've  spoilt  all  our  fun.  I  hate  Ruth." 
He  went  laughing  away  downstairs  and  out  of  doors,  and  Nellie  followed  more 
slowly,  with  eyes  full  of  tears.  She,  too,  for  a  minute,  felt  as  if  she  hated  Ruth,  as 
she  dried  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief,  and  passed  out  into  the  garden.  Mother 
had  been  quite  right,  and  it  was  a  great  pity  she  had  not  been  content  with  only 
giving  one  sixpence — after  all  two  shillings  was  a  great  deal  for  her  to  give,  and  if 
a  girl  always  lived  in  a  town,  she  didn't  know  what  she  missed. 

Nellie's  face  was  clouded,  and  she  was  muttering  sulkily  to  herself.  On  the  garden 
seat  there  were  some  large  red  apples  that  the  gardener  had  gathered.  To  comfort 
herself,  she  picked  out  the  largest  and  reddest,  and  stuffed  it  into  her  pocket,  and  ran 
away  over  the  meadows  to  the  brook. 

Someone  was  in  the  meadow  before  her,  standing  amongst  the  fallen  yellow  corn, 
with  a  great  bunch  of  scarlet  poppies  in  her  two  hands.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed, 
and  her  eyes  soft  and  bright,  as  she  stood  shyly  waiting  beside  the  path. 

Nellie's  heart  gave  a  great  bounce,  and  then  beat  on  quickly.  She  was  ashamed 
to  remember  all  that  Bob  had  said,  and  all  that  she  had  thought.  This  slim  figure 
had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  country,  and  the  lips  had  learnt  a  trick  of  smiling,  which 
they  had  never  had  before.  With  a  sudden  desire  to  make  up,  Nellie  plunged  her 
hand  into  her  pocket  and  drew  out  the  rosy  apple. 

"Here,  you  may  have  this  ?"  she  said,  "it's  better  than  poppies,  Ruth." 
Ruth  turned  it  round  and  round  in  her  small  hands. 

"It's  as  beautiful  as  a  picture,"  she  said,  "but  it's  all  beautiful — and  soon  it'll  be 
all  over,  and  I'll  be  back  in  the  dirt  again,  where  there  ain't  no  Summer — only  heat, 
and  no  sky,  leastways  only  the  bits  you  see  above  the  parks." 

Nellie's  heart  was  filled  with  bitter  pangs.  It  seemed  so  small  and  mean  to  have 
wanted  her  sixpence  back,  and  almost  to  have  hated  Ruth  because  she  had  needed  it, 
almost — but  not  quite. 

"I  hope  you'll  like  the  apple,  Ruth,"  she  said;  "I  was  going  to  eat  it — 1  like  apples 
—don't  you;  but  tneie  are  plenty  more.     You'll  eat  it,  won't  you?" 
Ruth  looked  at  her  with  an  odd  smile  and  shook  her  head. 
"No,  Miss,"  she  said,  "I'll  not  eat  it — thank  5-011  kindly,  Miss'  all  the  same." 
She  ran  away   down    the   path,    smiling   broadly   to  herself— into  the  village,  over 
the  stile,  and  on  through  the  narrow  street  to  the  church. 

The  doors  were  wide  open,  and  in  the  porch  there  were  great  heaps  of  vegetables 
— inside  there  were  stacks  of  corn  against  the  pillars,  and  brambles,  with  blackberries 
ripening  on  them.  Over  the  altar,  the  curate  and  the  young  ladies  were  nailing  some 
prodigious  bunches  of  grapes — like  the  ones  the  spies  brought  back  from  the  Pro- 
mised Land. 


Ruth  went  shyly  up  the  aisle,  and  waited  at  the  communion  rails  until  the 
clerg3'man  turned  suddenly  and  saw  her. 

"What  is  it  ?"  he  said,  peering  kindly  at  her.     "Have  you  a  message  for  me  ?" 

"I've  brought  this,  sir,"  she  said  breathlessly. 

She  held  out  the  red  apple  in  her  small  hand,  and  gave  it  a  little  parting  polish 
with  her  pinafore. 

"It's  my  own — Miss  Nellie  made  me  a  present  of  it,  and  I  haven't  nothing  else. 
If  you  could  put  it  away  somewhere  where  folks  could  see  it,  I'd  feel  obliged." 

The  curate  took  it  gently  from  her  hand.  "I  understand,"  he  said.  "It's  a  thank- 
offering.     It  seems  a  very  little  time  between  seed-time  and  harvest." 

"You  know  best,  sir,"  said  Ruth  meekly.  "Only  I've  been  happy,  and  I'm  glad  to 
have  something  to  give,  so  that  they'll  know — I  mean  Him  as  put  it  into  the  ladies' 
hearts  to  send  me  to  the  country." 

"Yes — He  will  know,  little  Ruth,"  said  the  curate.  "Where  do  you  sit  ?  with  old 
Widow  Francis  ?  See,  there  is  a  ladder  against  the  pillar.  You  shall  put  it  up  yourself, 
just  where  you  can  see  it  as  you  sit.  A  harvest  thanksgiving  is  a  really  country 
service,  but  a  thankful  heart  is  one  of  God's  sweetest  blessings,  and  you  carry  that 
back  with  you  to  the  town." 

Gcraldine  G las  crow. 
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WEET  little  mandarin, 
Quaint  little  man, 
That's  how  they  dress,  you  know, 
Out  in  Japan  ! 


What's  that  he's  carrying 
There  as  he  goes  ? 

Japanese  doll}'  quaint — 
Xext  picture  shows  ! 


-Jkr' 


Oh  dear,  what's  happened  now- 
Weeping  he  sits — 

Little  man  tumbled  down, 
Dolly's  in  bits  ! 


Poor  little  mandarin, 
Sad  little  man, 

Accidents  happen, 

You  see,  in  Japan  ! 


That  was  the  story 

Two  little  maids  read; 

"I'm  glad  'twasn't  my  dolly," 
Both  of  them  said. 

Clifton  Bingham. 


"That  is  better  than  Ru-barbe's  willow  pattern  plates,"  mused  Tip-top,  as  he 
went  upstairs   to   where  the   Princess   slept   on   a   silken   cushion. 

"Have  you  got  it,  Tip-top,  have  you  got  it  ?"  whispered  Ru-barbe  eagerly,  as 
he  met  his   servant   at  the   top   of  the   Porcelain   Staircase. 

"Yes,"    said  Tip-top,   briefly. 

"Then   give   it  to  me !"   said   Ru-barbe,   excitedly. 

"Not   so,   my   master,"    answered  Tip-top,   "I    am   going  to   use   it   myself." 

"But  the  plates — the  willow  pattern  plates,"  cried  Ru-barbe,  "you  shan't  have 
them   unless  you  give   it   to   me !" 

"You  can  keep  your  plates,"  murmured  Tip-top,  gently  pushing  him  away,  and 
passing  onward  he   knelt   beside   the  couch. 

Then  he  took  from  the  breast  of  his  garment  a  little  packet,  and  opening  it, 
he  conveyed  with  a  brush  some  of  the  fine  red  powder  it  contained  to  the  upper 
lip   of  the  Princess,  just   under   her   dear   little   pale   yellow  nostrils. 

"Tishoo — Tishoo — Tishoo — o  ! !"  The  Princess  sprang  to  her  feet  as  wide  awake 
as  ever  she  had  been  in  her  life.  "Tish-oo-oo-oooo-o !  Oh!  my  gracious — !  Tish-oo! 
Where   am    I,   and   what   is   the   matter?" 

The   Princess   was   saved !     The   spell   of  the   Tartar   was   broken. 

The   Emperor  fell   upon    the   neck   of  Tip-top,    and   embraced  him   with   tears. 

"You   are   a   Diamond  Button   Mandarin   from   this  moment !"   he   sobbed. 

"And  3rour   son-in-law   also,   if  you   please,"    said  Tip-top,  modestly. 

At  first  the  Princess  hesitated.  But  when  it  was  explained  to  her  that  Tip-top 
knew,  not  only  the  Five  Sacred  Books  of  Confucius  by  heart  but  all  the  Commen- 
taries that  had  been  written  upon  them  also,  she  was  satisfied,  and  there  was  the 
grandest  of  weddings  that  Pekin  had  ever  seen ! 

But   Ru-barbe   sat   alone   with   his   willow   pattern   plates   and   sighed. 

"Why  could  not  /  think  of  Cayenne  Pepper,"  he  murmured.  Ah !  why  not, 
indeed  ? 

M.  A.   Hoyer. 
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ET'S  climb  on  the  fence  at  the  end  of  the  grass, 
For  there  j'ou  can  see  the  trains  as  they  pass. 
Come,  Dick  and  Tommy,  there's  room  for  three, 
And  I'll  hold  Dorothy  here  by  me. 
Get  out  your  handkerchiefs — all  you  can  find— 
I  wish  they  were  whiter,  but  never  mind ! 

It  is  so  quiet,  this  home  of  ours, 

With  its  fields  and  pastures  and  woods  and  flowers, 

We  never  go  anywhere  else,  you  know, 

And  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  we  want  to  go, 

Yet  we  love  the  train,  because  it  can  run 

To  and  from  everywhere  under  the  sun. 

Here  it  comes  rushing  and  panting  along, 
Like  a  red-eyed  dragon,  angry  and  strong. 
I  wonder  if  it  can  see  or  know 
Of  these  four  little  children  who  love  it  so. 
Hurrah ! — what  a  poor  little  cheer  you  gave ! 
Oh  Dick !  do  you  think  it  saw  us  wave  ? 

E.  Ncsbit. 
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FFIE,  come  here  !"  shouted  Tommy,  waving  his  spade  in  the  air. 
"What  for  ?" 
"I'm  going  to  look  in  Sindbad's  cave." 

"No,  I  don't  want  to,"  said  Effie. 

The  children  had  been  playing  on  the  beach  all  the  morning,  digging  long  dykes 
to  drain  off  the  water  that  threatened  to  destroy  their  big  sand  castle.  Tommy  was 
tired  of  this  now,  and  remembering  some  wild  stories  told  him  by  a  mischievous 
sailor  boy  about  the  treasure  hidden  by  smugglers  in  the  caves  in  bygone  days,  he 
began  longing  to  discover  some  for  himself. 

The  children  had  christened  the  largest  and  darkest  of  these  caves  "Sindbad's 
cave  ;"  it  was  this  very  one  that  Tommy  wished  to  explore,  but  he  was  too  timid 
to    enter  it   alone. 

"Oh,   but,    Effie,  do  come,   I  shall  go  by  myself  if  you  don't,"  implored  Tommy. 

"But  it's   not   safe,   I'm  afraid  !"   said   Effie. 

Tommy  mumbled  something  about  girls  being  cowards,  and  then  he  ran  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cave  and  peered  in  quite  valiantly.  The  seagulls  screamed  to  one 
another  overhead,  as  if  to  warn  the  children  not  to  be  venturesome,  but  Tommy's 
courage  grew  with  every  step,  and  presently  he  walked  boldly  into  the  cavern,  which 
was  filled  with  broken  shells  and  quantities  of  old  sea-weed  which  the  sea  cast  up 
every  time  the  tide  rolled  into  it. 

It  was  not  in  the  least  alarming,  daylight  streamed  in  from  many  a  loophole 
in  the  rocks.  Tommy  felt  very  brave.  Suddenly  he  came  upon  something  huddled 
up  in  a  dim  corner,  something  alive!  What  it  was  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  rushed 
back  to  Effie  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"O,  come  and  look!"  he  cried,  "I've  found  such  a  strange  thing!  I  can  see 
its   eyes  !" 

"Is   it   alive  ?"    whispered   Effie. 
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"I   don't  know,  come  and  see  !    Perhaps   it's  a  seal." 
"Do  seals  bite  ?"  asked  Effie,   following  her  brother  into 
the  cave,  full  of  excitement. 

When  thej'  had  become  accustomed  to  the  dim  light 
within,  they  found  that  it  was  a  very  small  animal,  about  the 
size   of  a  cat. 

"What  is   it,   Tommy?"   asked  Effie. 
"It's  a  poor  doggie,  I'm   sure   it's   crawled  in   here  to  die, 
it's  so  thin — it's  got  a  cord  round  its  neck.  Some  wicked  people 
have  tried  to  drown  it  in  the  sea — " 

"Oh !  Tommy !  exclaimed  Effie,  horror-stricken,  looking 
down  at  the  poor  creature,  crouching  in  the  dark  corner,  panting 
and  quite  exhausted. 

Effie  was  such  a  tender-hearted  little  girl  that  all  her  fear 
was  gone.  Directly  the  children  approached  him,  he  shrank 
from  them  in  such  a  frightened  way. 

"Poor  doggie  !  good  doggie  !"  said  Effie,  patting  him  gently. 

The  poor  animal  turned  his  great  eyes  to  her  face,  and  then 

tried  to  lick  her  hand  very  faintly.     He  knew,  with  his  clever 

dog's  instinct,  that  Effie  would  save  him  and  be  his  friend.     She  lifted  him  up  in  her 

arms,   but  attached  to  the   cord  round   his    neck  was  a  heavy  stone,    so    heavy  that 

Effie  could  not  raise  it. 

"Tommy,  you  must  carry  the  stone,  and  I  will  carry  the  doggie ;  we  will  take  him 
home  and  ask  Mamma  to  let  us  keep  him  !" 

"I  believe  we  shall  save  him  if  we're  quick  !"  said  Tommy,  who  was  so  excited 
that  he  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  his  sister,  as  they  carried  their  burdens  to  their 
pretty  seaside  house  opposite  to  the  beach. 

"Look  what  we've  found,  Mamma  !  It  was  in  Sindbad's  cave  !  Oh,  please  get 
your  scissors  and  cut  the  cord  from  his  neck — it's  so  tight !"  they  cried,  almost 
in   one   breath. 

Their  mother  was  able  to  do  this  in  a  moment,  and  the  dog's  breathing  in- 
stantly  became   calmer. 

Tommy  fetched  the  waste-paper  basket,  put  an  old  shawl  inside,  which  had 
been  wanned  at  the  kitchen  fire,  and  then  they  placed  him  on  it  and  gave  him 
lukewarm  milk  and  water  to  drink.  Later  on  they  rubbed  his  poor  draggled  bodv 
very  gently  with  a  soft  towel,  which  soothed  him  so  much  that  he  fell  into  a 
delicious   doze. 

"Hilloh  !  '  exclaimed  Papa,  when  he  came  in  from  his  long  walk,  "what's 
all   this?" 
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Sindbad's  Cave. 


"It's  a  treasure  the  children  found  in  the  cave,"  said  Mamma. 

Papa  stooped  over  the  basket,  and  patted  the  dog. 

"A  treasure  ?  what,  this  half-drowned  mongrel  ?  I  cannot  have  an  ugly  dog  like 
that  in  the  house." 

"Oh,  Papa  !"  cried  Effie,  "he  is  not  ugly,  look  at  his  beautiful  soft  eyes  !" 

"And  when  he's  fatter,  and  washed,  and  has  a  new  collar  on,  he'll  look  ever  so 
nice  !"  interposed  Tommy. 

"Oh,  I  see,  you  want  him  for  a  pet  ?"  said  Papa. 

"Yes,   yes  !    we   will   always  take   care   of  him,"   said   Effie   anxiously. 

Papa  walked  up  and  down  the  room  several  times  without  speaking.  Papa 
always  did  this  when  he  was  thinking,  therefore  the  children  waited  breathlessly 
for  his   decision. 

At  last  Effie  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer,  so  she  ran  up  to  her  father 
and   took   his   hand. 

"Mayn't   we   keep   him,   Papa  ?"   asked  she   wistfully. 

He   looked  down  on   her  little  face  for  a  moment   and  then  he  said  very  quietlj'. 

" What   shall   you   call   him  ?" 

This  was  so  unexpected  to  Tommy  that  he  clapped  his  hands  and  shouted  "hurrah  !" 
so  certain  was   he   now  that  his  treasure  was  secure,   but  Effie  said  very  seriously : — 

"We   will   call   him    Sindbad,    Papa." 

Sindbad  grew  up  to  be  a  strong  and  clever  dog,  and  although  Papa  called  him 
ugly  to  tease  the  children,  }ret  they  thought  him  the  prettiest  dog  in  the  world, 
and   I    am   quite  sure   he   was   the   happiest.  Emily   Bennett. 
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AID   the   moon   so   sweet   and  pale, 
;>  "I   should  like   to   tell   a   tale 

Of  the   bairnies   whom    I   love, 

both   great   and   small ; 
When   least   they   think   I'm   near, 
Through   the   blinds   I   peep   and   peer, 
And   I'm   wonderfully   partial   to   them   all. 


How  they   squabble,    how   they   fight, 

When   preparing    for   the  night, 

And   they   chatter  till   their  chubby   cheeks   are   red : 

With   faces   fair   and   sweet, 

With   their   bare   and   dainty   feet, 


How 


I  laugh   to   see   them "  tumble   into  bed  ! 


Off  slips   the   little   dress, 

Then   the   petticoat,    I   guess, 

And  they   pull   their   stockings   off  with   mighty   tugs : 

All   are   neatly   robed   in   white, 

Mother  kisses   them   "Good-night," 

As   in  turn    they   cling  to   her   with   bear-like   hugs. 


And   the   youngest   in   the   fold 

Is   a   mite   of  four   years   old, 

Yet   she   says   her   "Our   Father"    like   the   rest, 

And   the   mother   always   stays 

While   the   tiny   childie   prays 

Ere   she   tucks   her   warmly   in   her   cosv   nest. 


And   this   evening   as   I   peeped 

All   the   room   with   light   was   steeped, 

And   the   elder  bairns   were  just   a   little    wild, 

They   went   hopping  on   one   leg 

Till   their  mother  had   to   beg 

They   would   cease,    and   not   disturb   the   tiny   child. 


For  the   baby   quiet  lay 

In   her   little   bed   to   pray, 

With   her  soft  wee   hands   together  closely   pressed: 

And   a  smile  was   on    her   face, 

As   she   lisped   with   simple   grace, 

While   the   moon's   pale   beams   her   curly   head   caressed. 

"Hush  !   what  is  that  you  say  ? 

Tell   me,   darling,    what  you   pray 

After   'Give   us   this   day   our   daily   bread  ?' " 

But   the   bairn   was   silent   then, 

Nor   would   she   speak   again, 

But   in   the   pillow   hid   her   face   instead. 

Then   the   mother   coaxed  the   child, 

And  at  last  by  love  beguiled, 

She   raised  her   head   and  spoke   in   accents   true — 

"Don't  be   angry   or   dismayed, 

Mother  dear,    I   only  prayed, 

"Give   us   bread   and — may   we   have   some   butter   too." 

M.  M.  Buchanan. 
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of   (iwo   Robins. 


HIS    is    a    story    of   two    robins,    a    big    one    and    a   little    one. 

The    big    one    was   a  boy,    and    the    little    robin    was    only 

a   bird.      The   big   Robin's   sister    Margery    would    have    told 

you  she  believed  that  the   robin  redbreast  was  a  Fairy,   and  I'll  tell 

you   why.     It   all   happened  -one  very  snowy  morning. 

"No   hoops   to-day ! "   said  Nurse  as   she  was  getting  Robin   and 
Margery   ready   for  their   walk. 

Robin   said  nothing,   but   when   Nurse   was    not   looking    he    took    his   hoop   out 
of  the   cupboard,   and   ran   out   of  doors  into   the  garden  with   it. 
"Be   quick,  Margery,"    he   called. 

"Why,   Robin  !"   said  Margery,   as  soon  as  she  saw  the   hoop — 
"I'll   take   it   in  when   Nurse  is   ready,"    said   Robin,    "I  only  want  it  for  a  little 
while — Come    along,   Margery.     We   will    go   down    the    lane,    and   I'll    get  a  bit   of 
stick   from-  the   fence,"   said   Robin. 

"Robin,"  cried  Margery,  "look  there  !"  Robin  looked.  A  dear  little  robin  red- 
breast was  sitting  on  a  branch  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  twittering  away 
to  himself. 

"He  is  sitting  on  a  very  straight  branch,"  said  Robin.  "If  I  could  reach  it,  it 
would   make  a   beautiful   hoop-stick  !" 

"But   you   would   frighten   the   bird,"   said    Margery. 

"He  wouldn't  mind,"  said  Robin,  and  he  began  to  wave  his  hoop  in  the  air, 
but   the   bird   took  no   notice. 

"1  believe,  if  I  tried,  I  could  reach  the  branch,"  said  Robin,  who  put  down 
his  hoop  and  stretched  his  arm  through  the  fence ;  but  his  arm  was  not  long 
encugl  even  to  touch  the  branch,  and  the  robin  sat  still  and  twittered  away  more 
loudly    than   ever 

"Bother  !"  ■  said  Robin,  getting  crosser  every  minute.  "Tweet !  Tweet !  Tweet !" 
sang  the   robin 

"I   believe   he   must   know   I    want   the   old   thing,"    said   Robin. 


"Perhaps   lie   is   a   fairy,"    said   Margery. 
"Bosh  !"   said   Robin,   "I   will   get  that  branch." 

He   looked  about   him   for  a  minute,   then   he  picked  up  his   hoop,   and  leaning 
forward,   held  it   over  the   fence,   and  put   the   hoop   over  the  branch. 
The   robin   flew   away   fluttering  his  wings. 

"Now   I   shall   get  it,"   said   Robin.    "If  I   pull   very   hard,   it   must  snap." 
"If  Nurse    comes   down   the  lane,"   said   Margery. 

Robin   started,    and    let    go    the    hoop,    the    branch    jerked    back,    carrying    the 
hoop   with   it. 

"Nurse   coming  down   the   lane  !"    said  Robin. 

"She    hasn't    come    yet,"    said    Margery,    "I    only   said    if   Nurse    comes    down 
the   lane." 

"You  are   a  silly  girl,"   said   Robin. 

The   robin   on   the  tree   above   them   had   stopped  chirping.     He  was  not  making 
a  sound. 

"We'd  better  go   home,"   said   Robin,   "and   I'll  tell   Nurse  all   about  it." 

The  robin   in  the  tree  began   to  twitter  leader 
than   ever. 

"Let  us  ask  the  robin  to  help  us,"  said  Mar- 
gery, "if  it  is  a  fairy,  you  know,  it 
might," 

"We'd  better  go  home  at  once,"  said 
Robin.  "Nurse  will  wonder  where  we  are, 
and   I'll   tell   her  how   sorry   I   am." 

Margery  was  not  listening  to  him. 
She  was  staring  at  the  robin,  who  was 
sing'ng  his  very  prettiest  song. 

"Fair}'  robin,"  said  Margery,  "do  help 
my  Robin  to  get  back  his  hoop,  he  is 
very  sorry."  The  robin  finished  his  song 
and  hopped  off  the  tree,  and  began  to 
fly   away. 

"There  !"  said  Robin,  "I  told  you  so." 
Margery  looked  very  disappointed  as  she 
watched  the  robin  hopping  away.  "I'll  ask  him  once  more,"  she  said,  and  she 
ran    after   the   bird. 

"Don't  be  silly,   it's  no  good,"   said  Robin.     He  turned  his  back  on  Margery,  and 
walked   slowly  up   the    lane. 

"Nurse  will  scold  us,"  he  said,  "and  I've  lost  my  hoop  too.   I  did  like  that  hoop — " 
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"Robin,   look   where   I   am  !"    called   Margery. 

Robin  turned  round,  and  looked  down  the  lane ;  but  Margery  was  not  any- 
where to  be  seen.  Then  he  looked  at  the  fence,  and  then  he  saw  Margery,  for 
she  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  in  the  field,  actually  lifting  the  hoop 
off  the  branch. 

"Oh  Margery,  how  did  you  get  over?"  cried  Robin,  and  he  ran  back  to 
the   fence. 

"I'll  show  you,"  said  Margery,  and  she  ran  down  the  field  a  little  way,  until 
she   came   to   a   hole   in   the   fence. 

"The  robin  showed  it  to  me,"  she  said,  as  she  crawled  through.  "He  told  me 
to   squeeze   through   there." 

"Told  you   to   squeeze   through   there,"    said   Robin. 

"He  stopped  just  above  the  hole,  and  chirped,"  said  Margery,  "and  now  he 
has   flown   away   and   I   didn't   say   'thank   you.' " 

"Well,  I'll  say  'thank  you,  Margery,' "  said  Robin,  taking  the  hoop  from  her  and 
giving  her   a  kiss.     "You  are   a   clever   girl." 

"But  it   was   the   robin,"   she   said,   "and  he   must   have   been   a   fairy." 

"There's   Nurse,"   cried   Robin. 

The  children  ran  to  meet  her,  and  Robin  told  her  how  sorry  he  was  he  had 
been  naughty,  and  Nurse  looked  very  grave.  Then  Margery  told  her  about  the 
robin,  and  Nurse  smiled,  she  could  not  help  it.  But  nobody  went  for  a  walk 
that   day. 

Maggie   Browne. 


Caroline  jSngeline 

^t  of  J^rance. 

HAVE  you  heard  of  the  sad  romance 
Of  Caroline  Angeline  of  France, 
Who  never  did  anything  else  but  dance, 
"Set  to  partners,  retreat,  advance," 
Miss  Caroline  Angeline  of  France ! 


"Explain  this  wonderful  circumstance  !" 
The  neighbours  cried,  "You  do  not  prance 
All  day  because  you  like  to  dance, 
O  Caroline  Angeline  of  France !" 


She  never  gave  them  a  single  glance, 
But  still  with  a  solemn  countenance 
Continued  to  dance  and  dance  and  dance, 
Until  folks  said  "It's  ignorance !" 


But  it  grew  to  such  extravagance, 
Cried  they  "It's  past  all  sufferance, 
She  must  be  in  a  magic  trance, 
We'll  call  a  doctor  in,  to  lance 
Miss  Caroline  Angeline  of  France !" 


Too  late — this  victim  of  mischance 
Died,  ere  he  came,  of  too  much  dance, 
As  well  as  from  want  of  sustenance 
(Of  course,  you  cannot  eat  and  dance!), 
And  that  was  the  end  of  the  sad  romance 
Of  Caroline  Angeline  of  France. 

Clifton   Bingham. 
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Iiosf  on  fl5e  J^elfs. 


T  was  a  soft  Autumn  da}- — and  the  dying  grass  looked  yellow  on  the 
fells.  Beyond,  and  above  them,  the  mountains  rose  in  great  wide  sweeps, 
with  misty  caps  hiding  the  summits.  Down  in  the  village  street  a  woman 
was   standing  in  the  doorway   of  a  small  house   with  a  little  girl. 

"Just  take  her  a  bit  of  a  run,  Harriet,"  she  said  to  an  elder  child,  who  was  stand- 
ing patiently  in  the  roadway,  "but  don't  tire  her,  like  a  good  little  lass — nor  yourself 
neither — you  know  your  way  over  the  low  fell,  and  )tou'11  be  back  by  tea-time.  The 
washing'll  be  done  by  then,  and  I  won't  say  but  what  you'll  find  a  cake  in  the  oven." 

Harriet  took  the  child's  hands,  with  an  air  of  serious  responsibility — she  might 
have  been  seventy  instead  of  seven — her  odd  little  face,  with  the  wide  eyes  and 
puckered  forehead,  belonged  to  another  race  from  her  mother's  round  freckled  come- 
liness— her  large  mouth  was  always  serious,  but  was  sweet  and  calm. 

"It's  all  right,  Mother,"  she  said;  "you  go  right  in  and  do  the  washing,  and  Sally 
and  me,  we'll  have  a  fine  time  on  the  fells." 

They  were  half  way  down  the  street,  when  the  mother  called  them  back. 

"You  won't  be  late,  loves — you  know  I'm  a  bit  of  a  fidget !" 

Harriet  nodded  vigorously — she  was  afraid  her  voice  would  not  carry  so  far.  And 
so  they  turned  the  corner  and  were  out  of  sight. 

Sally  skipped  along  up  the  gradual  slope,  shouting  with  glee,  and  Harriet  sauntered 
after  her,  bathed  in  the  Autumn  sunlight,  pausing  every  now  and  then  to  eat  some 
blackberries,  or  to  gather  a  spray  of  crimson  and  yellow  leaves,  which  looked  like  gold 
against  the  other  faded  tints.  On  and  on  they  went,  until  they  were  round  the  hill  on 
the  narrowsheep-walk,  with  rough  stones  sticking  up  out  of  the  grass  on  either  side — 
the  sun  had  gone  behind  a  cloud,  and  Harriet  looked  up  suddenly  and  saw  that  the 
soft  white  mist  was  creeping  down  the  mountain  side,   and   blotting  out   every  jutting 


peak  and  shining  slope  as  it  came.  It  grew  so  dense  about  them  presently  that  it  felt 
like  a  fine,  soft  rain,  and  a  little  wind  blew  it  in  the  children's  faces.  Harriet  looked 
up  and  round  her,  and  shivered.  "Come,  Sally,"  she  said,  "it's  very  thick  up  the  moun- 
tain— we'll  run  down  the  wray  we've  come — Mother's  got  a  cake  in  the  oven  at  home." 

Sally  came  reluctantly,  with  her  hands  full  of  treasures — "Mayn't  we  go  round  the 
other  way,"  she  said;  "Mother  said  so." 

Again  Harriet  looked  up.  The  mist  was  closer  now,  pursuing  them ;  out  of  it 
patches  of  grey  stone  shone  like  gold,  telling  that  the  sun  was  still  behind  the  mist, 
but  round  their  feet  everything  was  white  and  shapeless.  They  started  running,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  they  had  to  go  more  slowly,  stumbling  over  crags  and  stones — leaving 
the  path  and  creeping  back  to  it  again  by  devious  ways.  Denser  and  denser  grew  the 
mist,  and  very  dark,  but  still  they  hurried  on  breathlessly. 

"We  must  be  nearly  home  now,"  said  Harriet. 

"Nearly  home,"  echoed  Sally,  "I'se  very  tired." 

Harriet  paused  abruptly,  and  knelt  down. 

"Get  on  my  back,  Sally,"  she  said,  "your  poor  little  legs  are  not  as  long  as  mine. 
We'll  be  home  in  no  time." 


She  straggled  to  her  feet  again  and  crept  slowly  on,  with  the  heavy  child  clinging 
to  her  neck.  Once  or  twice,  a  sort  of  wild  fear  took  possession  of  her,  and  she  stopped 
and  called,  but  her  shrill  little  voice  did  not  carry  far,  and  the  thick  fog  isolated  them. 
On  and  on  she  straggled  wearily,  with  the  white  mist  on  her  hair  and  eyelashes, 
panting  and  distressed,  until  at  last  she  could  go  no  further.  She  knew  that  it  was 
evening,  because  the  mist  was  no  longer  white  but  heavy  grey,  and  when  Sally  rolled 
on  to  the  ground,  she  lay  where  she  had  fallen,  half  asleep,  with  her  cold  little  legs 
tucked  under  her. 

"It's  no  use,"  said  Harriet,  "I've  lost  the  way.  It's  hours  and  hours  since  we 
began  to  walk,  and  there  isn't  a  sound.    We'll  just  have  to  wait  a  bit  till  the  fog  lifts." 

She  took  off  her  scanty  petticoat  and  slipped  it  over  Sally's  legs,  and  wrapped  her 
tightly  up — then  she  sat  down  on  the  path,  with  her  back  against  a  stone,  and  took 
the  whimpering  child  on  to  her  knee,  holding  her  close,  so  that  the  damp  wind  should 
not  strike  her.     By  and  bye  she  sang  a  sort  of  crooning  song,  rocking  the  child  in  her 


tired  frozen  arms,  until  she  fell  asleep,  and  lay  quite  still.  Perhaps  she  slept  too — she 
was  never  quite  certain,  but  suddenly  it  seemed  quite  light,  and  there  was  a  red 
harvest  moon  lighting  up  the  heavens,  and  myriads  of  stars  sparkling  on  the  moun- 
tain top  like  a  crown.  She  was  sitting  right  on  the  path,  just  where  they  had  been 
when  the  mist  came  down — here  was  the  blackberry  bush — there  the  jutting  rock — 
they  must  have  wandered  all  round  the  mountain  and  come  back  again  to  the 
starting-point. 

Harriet  stretched  her  stiff  limbs  and  staggered  to  her  feet,  but  Sally  would  not 
wake,  so  presently  she  gathered  her  up  again,  and  went  slowly  down  the  hill,  sobbing 
and  panting  under  her  heavy  burden,  pausing  every  few  minutes  to   rest  and  breathe. 

When  she  got  down  into  the  village  street,  it  seemed  alive  with  men.  The  doors 
were  all  wide  open,  and  there  were  lanterns  everywhere.  At  her  Mother's  door  there 
was  a  silent  group,  with  the  minister  in  the  midst,  and  as  Harriet  pushed  her  way 
through  they  fell  back  and  made  a  passage  to  her  Mother's  side.  She  was  sitting  on 
the  step,  with  her  face  hidden,  and  her  hair  disordered. 

"Mother,"  said  Harriet,  in  a  sobbing  voice,  "we're  back  safe." 

The  woman  started  to  her  feet,  and  took  them  both  into  her  capacious  arms. 
She  was  trembling  so  much  that  she  could  not  speak. 

"She  hasn't  got  cold,  Mother,"  said  Harriet  eagerly,  "feel  her  feet — they  are  as 
warm  as  toast." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,"  said  her  Mother. 


"And  she  hasn't  got  tired  neither,"  went  on  Harriet  quietly.     "I've  carried  her  all 
the  way." 

"And  you?"  said  the  Minister.     He  had  come  to  the  front,   and  was  beaming  on 
her  through  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 

"I  ?     Oh,  1 ?"  said  Harriet  staring — "I'm  a  big  girl — there  doesn't  need  no  one  to 
mind  me — Sally's  a  baby." 

The  Minister  looked  from  the  rosy  face  cuddled  to   the   woman's  bosom — back  to 
the  wide  uplifted  eyes  that  stared  at  him  out  of  a  thin,  cold  face. 

"Your  mother  is  a  happy  woman,  Harriet,"  he  said.     "To  tell  you  the  truth,  if  I 
hadn't  heard  it  from  your  own  lips,  I  should  hardly  have  known  which  was  the  baby." 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  Harriet,  with  a  trembling  voice. 

"Only  judging  by  the  size,  my  dear,"  he  said  hastily.  "Judging  by   the  spirit,  and 
the  heroism  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all." 

Geraldine  R.  Glasgow. 


J3  TB(orld  of  JXIy  ©wn. 


HEN  the  birds  and  thrushes 
Have   all   gone   to   bed, 
And  upon   my   own   pillow 
I   nestle    my   head, 


Then   gently,   so  gently, 
I   steal   off  alone 

To   a   wonderful   country — 
A   world   of  my   own ; 


Where  the  weather  is  always 
Quite  lovely   and  bright, 

And  the   lessons   are   easy, 

And   sums   all   come   right ; 


Where  the  dolls  ne'er  get  broken, 

Nor  boys   ever  tease, 
And   I   wear  my   best   dresses 
Whenever   I   please. 


Yet  this  beautiful   region, 
So   charming   and   fair, 

Still  is   wanting  in   something, 
For   Mother's   not   there. 


And   I'd   rather  be   with   her 

Than   live   all   alone 
In   the   brightest   and  grandest 

Wee   world   of  my   own ! 

Ellis    Walton. 


Tdie  jjare  of  tjoursclf. 


E   sure  and  take  care  of — yoursell !" 
That's  what  they  always  say, 
If  they  want  to  give  you  a  word  of  advice 
When  you're  going  away  ! 


"Be  certain  you  don't  take  cold ! 
Take  your  share  of  the  pelf! 
If  things  are  going  a  little  wrong, 
Don't  worry  yourself. 


"Never  mind  who  shall  lose 
So  that  it's  you  who  gain ! 
Struggle  and  push  to  get  to  the  front 
With  your  might  and  main." 


"Now,  I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  advice, 
So  listen  to  what  I  say : — 
Take  care  of — others — whatever  you  do, 
And  wherever  you  stay ! 


"See  that  others  are  warm, 
See  that  others  are  glad ! 
Be  kind  to  others — don't  mind  yourself, 
And  you  will  never  be  sad. 


"For  the  road  that  you  tread  in  love 
Is  a  path  that  saints  have  trod, 
Take  care  of  others — and  leave  yourself 
To  the  care  of  God !" 


G.  R.  G/asgow. 


X 


' 


JEafiel's   Temper 


T'S  not   fair,    I  don't  care,  I  ought  to  have  had  the  prize  !" 
cried   Mabel,   angrily. 

"I    wish    you    had,    dear,"   Agatha    gently    answered. 
"I   am   sure  we  all  thought   you  would,  didn't  we,  girls  ?" 
The   Christmas    prize-giving    was    over,    and   the    girls   in 
the    school-room   were   crowding    round,    looking    at   the   books, 
gold  pens,  desks  and  workboxes  of  the  fortunate  winners.    Every- 
one   had   expected    that   Mabel    would    take    the    history   prize ; 
and    instead,    it    had    been   given   to   Agatha.      Such   a  beautiful 
desk,   too,  walnut  wood   and  violet  velvet   and  fitted  with   a  silver-topped  ink  bottle 
and   all   sorts   of  pencils    and    pens    and   a  pen-knife,    and    odd-coloured    sealing-wax 
with   specks  of  gold  in   it. 

"Don't  lose  your  temper,    Mabel,"    whispered  one   of  the   elder  girls. 
She  meant   well,    but  those   few   words   were   like   a  match    to   powder. 
"It   is  not  so   easy  to   keep   your  temper,"   said  Mabel,  "when   you  are  cheated 
out  of  a  prize." 

"Oh  I"  cried  all  the  girls.  And  one  girl,  whose  father  was  in  Parliament, 
cried   "Withdraw." 

"Do   you   mean   that,    Mabel  ?"   asked  Agatha,   turning  very  pale. 
Mabel  did  not   mean   it,   but  she  said  "Yes,"  and  went  away  to  pack  her  things. 
Mabel   and  Agatha  lived   in   the   same   village,   and  were   great   friends. 
They  generally  travelled   home   from   school  together ;   but  this   time  Mabel  was 
to   see   an   aunt   on   the   way,    so   they   did   not   start   at   the   same   time. 

On  Christmas   Eve  Agatha  was   very   sad.     She   had   seen   nothing   of  her  friend. 
"Oh,   how   could   she  ?"    she   said   to   herself.     "She   must  be   sorry   by  now  that 
she   said   such   a  thing.     Why  can't   she  write   and   make   it   up  ?" 

Then  the  thought  came  to  her  that  she  might  make  it  easier  for  Mabel  to 
say  she  was  sorry.  So  she  sat  down  and  wrote  her  a  loving  little  letter;  and  as 
she   had   a   cold   she   sent   her   brother   out   to   post   it. 


Now,  most  unfortunately,  he  stopped  on  the  way  to  slide,  and  when  he  got 
to  the  Post  Office  the  letter  was  gone.  He  did  not  go  like  a  good  boy  and  tell 
his  sister  he  had  lost  it,  but  said  nothing  about  it,  and  hoped  someone  would  pick 
it   up   and   put   it   in   the   post. 

So  Mabel  never  received  her  letter,  and  Agatha  waited  in  vain  for  an  ans- 
wer to   it. 

The  children  saw  each  other  in  church  on  Christmas  morning ;  but  Mabel  was 
ashamed  to  look  at  Agatha,  and  Agatha  was  afraid  to  look  at  Mabel,  because  she 
knew  she  would  begin  to  cry  if  she  saw  Mabel's  face  still  wearing  that  hard 
angry   look. 

Mabel,  for  her  part,  was  just  unhappy.  She  did  not  care  for  her  Christmas 
dinner,  or  even  for  her  Christmas  presents.  She  knew  she  had  been  cruel  and 
wicked  to  her  friend,  and  yet  she  had  not  the  courage  to  go  and  say  "I  am 
sorry." 

After  dinner  she  felt  that  she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  So  she  put  on  her  cloak 
and  bonnet  and  started  off  across  the  snowy  fields  to  the  Red  House  where 
Agatha   lived. 

"I  will  go  and  tell  her  that  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "I  am  sure  she  will  for- 
give  me." 

She  went  along  feeling  less  and  less  unhappy.  Having  decided  to  do  what  was 
her  duty,  she  held  her  head  up,  and  she  felt  that  she  could  look  the  world  in 
the   face. 

By  the  gate  she  stopped  to  reach  up  after  a  cluster  of  holly  berries,  and  saw 
something  white  in  a  hole  in  the  tree.  She  climbed  up  and  pulled  it  out.  It  was 
a  letter   to   her,   in   Agatha's   handwriting.     How   could   it   have   come   there  ? 

Just  then  she  saw  Agatha's  brown  hat  in  the  Red  House  garden,  and  she  ran 
on,   and   then   with   one  kiss   and   hug   all  was   forgiven. 

"I  didn't  open  the  letter,"  said  Mabel.  "I  was  afraid  it  would  tell  me  you 
could  not   forgive   me." 

Nothing  else  was  talked  of  at  tea-time  but  how  the  letter  could  have  got 
into   the   tree. 

"Why,"  said  one  of  the  boys  at  last,  "that's  the  old  magpie's  nest.  She  must 
have   picked   it   up   because   of  the   glittering   sealing-wax." 

"Of  course,"  said  Mabel,  and  she  added,  looking  lovingly  at  Agatha,  "it's  the 
shiny  sealing-wax  with  specks  like  gold  in  it  that  was  in  your  desk,  your  prize. 
I    am  glad   you   got   it  !" 


,  •*■ 
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rffigfif   and   jEorninc^. 


WO   little   feet  all  bare, 

A  little  head,  curly  and   fair, 
Two   hands   folded  in  prayer — 
That's  night ! 


No  thought  of  harm   or  fear, 
A  baby  voice  low  and  clear, 

And   Mother  still   watching  near- 


That's   night ! 


Bright  stars   that  begin   to  peep 

Out   of  the   sky   so   deep, 

And  sweet  eyes  that  close   in  sleep — 


That's  night ! 


Two   sunny   eyes   opened   wide, 
That  couldn't   sleep   if  they   tried, 
For  the   sun   is   so   bright   outside- 
That's   morning  ! 


Here's   Kitty  ready  to  play 
The   stars   have   all   gone   away — 
The   sun's  brought   a  bright   new  day 


That's   morning ! 


C.  B. 


